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ABSTRACT 

This paper is a preliainary atteapt to specify what 
•interpersonal confiraation" is by classifying and categorizing its 
observable phenomena as they occur in huaan interaction. It considers 
the probleas in defining operationally this highly significant, but 
nebulous, aspect of coaaunication and reviews the literature which 
alludes to confirmation and disconf iraation or provides descriptive 
aaterial froa which eapirical indicators can be derived. Finally, it 
synthesizes and systeaatizes the indicators into a paradiga of four 
hierarchical levels, which pe raits testing of posited relationships 
and outcoaes. The paper reports research procedures that refined and 
validated the aodel, as well as related research which has utilized 
the concept of interpersonal Conf iraation . (Author) 
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In hia Ppaaidential Address to the 1973 fe^emational Comnunl- 
oatlon Convention » Maleoln HaoLean eoaaented that ^ There are many 
ways to kill the spirit of aan*" It night be added that, aside 
from the finality of Killing aan's spirit, there are even more ways 
to damage, mutilate, or oripple It. The awareness that man, through 
his oomunioation, is eapablo of inflioting emotional damage on 
others of hia kind haa long been a atook-in-trade of theologiana, 
poets, payohiatrista and-^more reoently— humanistio psyohologists, 
but has received soant attention from the speech ooomunioation 
discipline, in spite of its seeming relevance* BApirical data are 
especially lacking about painful or pleasurable outcomes of face- 
to-face interaction between persons* 

It is the purpose of this paper and of the reaearch upon idiich 
it ia based, to take a preliminary step into this relatively untouohe»d 
territory of our discipline by examining a conatruot f;hat may be 
more closely related to man*s "spirit" ttxan to his i^itelleot* The 
specific goal of this undertaking is to identify tba cominieative 
components of "interperaonal confirmation,** and to syatematise the 
identified ocmponenta into a conceptual paradign that will permit 
empirical teating of posited relationahipa and outcomes* Thia paper 
sumiarizes the work done to date in developing a method for observing 
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and peoordlng seleoted oluators of response behaviors vdiioh serve 
to oonflrm or disoonflrm the self or the other* Uhat follows ls» 
of neoessity* a "what 'explanation^" because present knowledge does 
not permit the development of a deduotively-derived "why explana* 
tion." (See peter Monge» J|C, Mareh 1973) 

Defining Interpersonal Confinaation 

Until quite recently the term "eonfiraation," as it applied to 

the interpersonal context* was too imprecise to form a basis for 

empirical study. Nevertheless it has been regarded by many as a 

significant feature of human interaction and has provided a useful 

perspective for examining social acts in terms of their emotional 

effects upon the targets of those acts. Martin Buber (9) attributed 

broad existential significance to confirmation* calliz^ it "the 

measurement of the humanness of a society," and asserting that the 

disuse of the capacity to confirm is "the real weakness and ques- 

tionableness of the human race." Although Buber did not provide 

much by way of explicit definition of confirmatioi4» he consistently 

stressed its importance: 

The basis of man*s life with man is twofold* and it is 
one— the wish of every man to be confirmed as lAiat he 
is* even as vh&t he can become* by men; and the innate 
capacity in man to confirm his fellow men in this way. . • 
Actual humanity exists only where this capacity unfolds 



British psychiatrist Ronald Laing {2k) treated confirmation 
somewhat more explicitly as a psychological concept* defining it 
as a process through which individuals are "endorsed" by others* 
which* as Laing described it* Implies recognition and acknowledge- 
ment of them. Laing expressed particular concern about disconf ir- 
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nation, reporting that diaconfirming oonsaunication is a character- 
iatic pattern that has emerged from his studies of disturbed 
families* In such families, Laing noted, one child is frequently 
singled out as the recipient of especially destructive communicative 
acts on the part of the other members. As Laing perceived it, the 
behavior of the family "does not so much involve a child *4io has 
been subjected to outright neglect or even to obvious trsuma, but 
a child ^o has been subjected to subtle but persistent disconfima- 
tlon, usually unwittingly" (p. 83). Laing further equated confirma- 
tion with love, which "lets the other be, but with affection and 
concern," while disconfirmation "attempts to constrain the other's 
freedom, to force him to act in the way we desire, but with ultimate 
lack of concern, with indifference to the other's own existence or 
destiny." 

This theme of showing concern while relinquishing control is 
common is psychiatric literature and clinical illustrations abound, 
but a systematia^ation of particular communicative acts *ftiich reflect 
these attitudes has not been heretofore attempted. Laing (24) recog- 
nized the difficulty of precise definition, but provided some general 
descriptions of confirming and diaconfirming modes: 

Modes of confirmation or diaoonfirmation vary. Confirma- 
tion could be through l responsive smile (visual), a hand- 
shake (tactile), an expression of sympathy (auditory). 
A confirmatory response is relevant to the evocative ac- 
tion, it accords recognition to the evocatory act, and 
accepts its significance for the evoker, if not for the 
respondent* A confirmatory reaction is a direct response, 
it is 'to the point,' or 'on the same wavj-length* as the 
initiatory or evocatory action (p. 82). 

Watzlawick, Beavln, and Jackson {k$) employed the term "con- 
firmation" to describe a kind of subtle validation of the other's 
self-image, which, if denied in communication, can have severe 

ERIC 



dflnotlonal oonsequonoes: 

0 can accept (confirm) P's definition of self. As far 
as we oar. see, this confirmation of P*s view of himself 
by 0 is probably the greatest single factor ensuring 
mental development and stability that has so far emerged 
from our study of cGmmunication (p. d^). 

The defjoriptive material provided by Watzlatiiok» et al., to 
illustrate disconfinnation includes instances of total unawareness 
of the other* lack of accurate perception of his point of view» and 
delibera';e distortion or denial of his self -attributions • 

Bu^ental (11) added still another dimension to V) concept of 
confirmation by using the term as a synonym for dialog: , which 
subsumes recognition of the other in addition to invr" ement with 
him. 

In the few direct allusions to confirmation or dlsoonfirmationf 
several elements are suggested. It appears that any interaction 
can be termed "confirming" to the other only to the extent that: 

1. it expresses recognition of the other's existence as an 
acting agent » 

2. it acknowledges the other's communication by responding 
to it relevantly* 

3. it is congruent with and accepting of the other's self- 
experienocy and 

it suggests a willingness on the part of the spealker to 

become involved with the other person. 
It is upon these four criteria that a model of interpersonal 
confirmation is based. Ihe following section discusses the selec- 
tion of indicators for each of the above crlteriai and explains 
their systemlzation into a paradigm. R«i)lated research procedures 
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and findings are also reported. 

Soaroes for Paradign Constmotlon 

The descriptive material used to develop a theoretical para- 
dl^ii of interpersonal confirmation was derived from many sources, 
each of which seems to have direct relevance to one of the above 
four criteria. Although confirmation has been identified as crucial 
in forming and maintaining any human relationship, it has received 
most attention in clinical or psychotherapeutic settings, so suoh 
writings provided the bulk of source material for the paradigm. 
Of particular value were the clinical contributions of Bateson and 
his colleegues in Palo Alto, of Boszormenyi-Hagy and Pramo in 
Philadelphia, of Wynne and his associates in Bethesda, and of 
Ronald Laing in London. Their findings with regard to family commun- 
ication seem potentially applicable to any human interaction. 

Prom these and other clinical writings a preliminary listing 
was constructed (1969) of some forty specific "ways of responding" 
i4iich had been reported as <«ugge sting recognition of denial of 
another* 3 existence, acknowledgement of rejection of his attempt to 
communicate, acceptance or rejection of his self-experience, or a 
willingness or unwillingness to become involved. 

In addition to clinical concern about disconflrmation in family 
interaction, there have also been some Indications of inter e»t on the 
part of speech conmunlcatlon scholars in many of the same or similar 
phenomena as they occur in "normal" or non-pathological sequences. 
Special reference la made to &lf fin's (1?) investigations of "com- 
munication denial," Leathers' (27) studies of "process disruption" 
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In group coBiiumloatlon« and Pearc© and Roaalter'a (32) exploration 
of personal/ijapersonal oommuni cation. Similar ly^ Robert Mark (29) 
explioatod a scheme for coding oomnmni cation at the relational 
level, whioh includes "disconfirmation** as one of its categories 
(although Mark, X believe, used the term in a somewhat narrower 
sense than did Buber or Laing) • The findings and speculations of 
these communication scholars were used to supplement our list or 
to reinforce the decision to include certain communicative behaviors 
as indicative of confirmation or disconfirmation. 

Factor Analysis of Response Forms 

Uhen obvious duplications in the original list of forty response 
forms were combined, the resulting 2lf items were subjected to factor 
analysis (i|.0), using the following procedures: 

First, a description with examples for each of the 2l|. items 
was written. Each item was scaled continuously, with scale intervals 
ranging from "very typical" to "very untypical." The scaled items 
were then cast in a questionnaire format, allowing a reapondent to 
describe the extent to vdiich each item was typical or not typical 
of a specific other person. Nine ty« five members of the International 
Comiiunication Association responded to a m&iiled request asking them 
to describe, first, a person with idiom they most enjoy conversing 
(the A target) ai.d, second, a person with vftiom they least enjoy con- 
versing (the E target). It was assumed that people would respond 
favorably to those persons 'iAio typically confirmed them and unfav- 
orably to those i4io typically disoonfirmed them. 

The data were then treated to produce a matrix of intercor- 
relations among the 2J4. items, a principal axis solution for the 
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matrix, and orthagonal vorimax rotations. The factor loadings 
which resulted represent two separate analyses, one on the "A" 
scores and one on the "B' t cores. Our interpretations of factors 
ceased when a given factor in either solution accounted for leas 
than yfL of accumulated variances. As a result, two factors appeared 
sufficient to describe responses to boti *e A target and the B tar- 
get. To test further the finding that two underlying dimensions 
foim the basis for both "most enjoy" and "least enjoy" targets, 
congruence coefficients were computed for each of the "A" factors 
paired with each of the "B" factors. The results showed that there 
is a high similarity in factor structures for the first factor in 
both the "most enjoy" and "least enjoy" scores, and also that the 
second factor is similar for both scores. 

A general summary of our interpretation of the factor struc- 
tures is that the same two underlying dimensions of response form 
the basis for the description of both "most enjoy" and "least enjoy" 
targets. The preferred dimension was defined primarily by the items 
labeled DIRECT RESPONSE, AGREEMENT, CLARIFICATION, SUPPORTIVE RES-. 
PONSrl, AND EXPRESSION OP POSITIVE PEELINGS. The other, or unfavored 
dimension was defined primarily by the items labeled IMPERVIOtJSNESS, 
INTERRUPTION, IRRELEVANT RESPONSE, TANGENTIAL RESPONSE, AND UNCLEAR 
RESPONSE. For convenience, the preferred factor was identified as 
"confirming" and the unfavored factor was identified as "disconfirm- 
ing," since the items vfaich made up each of these factors seemed to 
parallel rather closely the interpretation of these concepts in the 
literature. One significant divergence occurred with regard to the 
item labeled "agre^ ;ient," which was rated by our respondents as 
highly typical of "most enjoy" targets (although "disagreement" was 
not significant to the factor structure). Vlhile recognizing that 
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agraement la plaasant, both original conceptual sources for confiinu- 

ation (Buber and Laing) emphasized that agreement is not essential 

for confirmation. Laing made this point quite explicit: 

A partially confirmatory response need not be in agree- 
ment . . . Rejection can be confirmatory if it is direct, 
not tangential, and recognizes the evoking action and 
grants it significance and validity. (p. 82) 

For this reason, the decision was made not to include agree- 
ment as an ext9>lrical indicator of confirmation, because to do so 
would have been a violation of the concept. 

With the one exception noted, the forms of response preferred 
by the respondents in this study corresponded to clinical descrip- 
tions of "therapeutic" communication, and agreed in essence with 
Barnlund's (1) description of "construct lire communicative relation- 
ships" and with the existentialist notion of "dialogue." 

The Dynamics of Confirmation 

Although factor analysis reinforced our belief in an underlying 
confirming-disconfirming dichotomy or interpersonal response styles, 
it did not explain why those particular forms of response labeled 
confirming should be pleasurable for the receiver and those labeled 
disconfirming should be painfiU. In attempting to better understand 
the dynamics of confirmation, the symbolic Interactionlat view seems 
useful because it suggests that human beings, in a sense, create 
their own pleasure and pain through their interpretation of another's 
actions. In George Herbert Mead's terms, the individual does not 
aixaplj react to a stimulus, but "makes indications" to himself which 
allow him to interpret the stimuli he encotinters and to assign mean- 
ing to them. Along with other symbolic interpretations, the indivi- 
dual learns to define and evaluate himself through ethers' responses 
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to him; that is, lx« dafinds the total situation In some way, and 
his definition always includes the "assignment" of attitudes toward 
him on the part of others present. It was an assumption of this 
study of confirmation that certain syaibolic cues acquire consensual 

p 

validation and are therefore consistently interpreted by most people 
as reflecting positive or negative attitudes toward them on the part 
of others. Such cues, we believe, have message value* capable of 
arousing in the receiver feelings of being accepted or rejected, 
understood or misunderstood, humanized or "thinglf led," valued or 
devalued. 

Most iwportantly. Interpersonal confirmation is believed to be 
satisfying to the receiver because it affirms his own self-eiperlencf , 
and dlsconfirmation is painful because It negates his need to have 
his self-e3{perlence validated in interaction with others. In this 
regard it la possible to Identify three aspects of self-experience, 
each of which may be Influenced by meta-messages implicit in another's 
responsive behavior toward him: 

1 . He sees himself as an existing human being who Is communica- 
ting and being attended to be another. The confirming meta-message 
la "you exist," and the disconf irming meta-message is "you do not 
exist." . Here the underlying dynamic of dlsconfirmation woxxld 
appear to be the existential fear of non-being (in Lalng's terms, 
the ontologlcal fear of petrification and depersonalization (25) )* 

2. He sees himself as a being whose experiencing has validity 
and is acceptable to others. The confirming message is "I acknowledge 
your way of experiencing," and the disconf Irmlng meta-message is "I 
rejecu (deny, disapprove of) your way of experiencing." Here the 
dynamic of dlsconfirmation is the fear of being rejected or blamed 

^ by others (1|2) . BtST CO?X W'^^^^ 
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3. Tie sees himself as enraged in some kind cf relationship 
with th» other nerson. The confirminf^ m*»ta-messaf3^e is "We are 
r*latinK," ani th^ .iiscon-*'irminfr meta-messaf^e is **We arc not 
relating. •* The dynamic of Usconf irmation is a fear of alienation, 
loneliness, or ahandonment • 

All three of these aspects of self-exnerience may be confirmed, 
or any or all of them may be disconfirmed in interaction. These 
form the basis for a mi«(iiiinii»i heirarchy of response clusters 
which will be discussed more fully later in this paper as a descrip- 
tive oara liRm of interpersonal con-f*irmation. 

Concentual Themes an-i Associated Iniicators 

lientification of specific behavioral cues which one might 
interpret as confirming or disconf irming to himself was made on the 
basis of the four crif^ria cited earlier, since these have proved 
entirely conristent with our research findings. The four criteria 
ar* treated below in the form of thematic assertions that are 
sunrlemented by brief explanatory material and sources. 

Th^me Hi It is more confirming to be recognized as an existing 
human a^rent than to be treated as non-existent or non -human. 

ConTirraation of another befrins w3th some indication of awareness 
of his existence, and unawareness of him, in hia presence, is 
necessarily discon^rming to him, (Such total unawareness of another's 
exist«*nce is sometimes referred to as imnerviousness . although the 
tern is not used in the literature with consistent meaning. Generally 
imrerviousness refers to unawareness or misunderstanding of the other's 
nercentions ani ejnotions, and is so used in this paper.) 
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Even whftn th* cont<»nt of an interaction is of little consequence 

because It is ritualistic, ohatic, or even meaninf^less, the very act 

of recof^nition is sufficient to reassure the other that he exists. 

The absence o^ a minimal show of reco^ition has been associated with 

loss of self (^5). frustration (46), and violence to self or others 

(24). Total indifference, like total confirmation is presumed to 

be infrequent since "even the slip:htest si^ of recognition from 

another at least confirms one's presence in his world** (24), 

The human need for fundamental recognition is widely accepted. 

As William James has been often quoted as saying, "No more fiendish 

Dunishment could be devised, even were such a thing physically 

Dossible, than that one could be turned loose in a society and remain 

absolutely unnoticed by all members thereof.* Laing (24) made a 

similar noint when he sr^oke of the real nature of paranoid feart 

In tynical oaranoid ideas of reference, the person feels 
that the murmurinp:s and mutterings he hears as he walks 
r>ast a street crowd are about him. In a bar, a burst of 
laughter behind his back is at some .ioke cracked about him. 
When one gets to know such a person more than superf iciallyt 
one often discovers that what tortures him is not so much 
hiJ3 delusions of reference, but his harrowing suspicion 
that he is o-^ r^o importance to anyone, that no one is refer- 
in;?: to him at all (t>. 118) • 

In discussing- destructive parental "put-offs," Chapman (12) called 
bland in-Ufference to a child more devastating than parental hostility and 
added that "even unhealthy interaction with a difficult mother is 
somot'mes b<^tter than the aching void of no interaction at all." 
(p. 32). S^'milarly, both Berne (5) and Harris (19) noted an infant's 
need for physical stroking, which in an adult may be translated into 
verbal •'stroking," a term they emoloyed coloquially to denote any 
act irnlyinr recognition of another's presence (5. P» 15). ktiSS 
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Positive strokes (approval, Draise) are generally oref erred, but 
even negative strokes {disapproval, punishment) are far better than 

no strokes at all. 

Giffin (17) found that "communication denial** is positively 
associated with social alienation, leading him to conclude that the 
initiation of any communication event carries with it the implied 
messafre **Please validate me" and that denial of this request con- 
stitutes "anti-communication. Disconfirmation at this basic level 
can also be interpreted as an indication of the resnonder's inability 
to assume the role of the other to even a minimal degree; he does not 
perceive the other, nor does he perceive that his failure to p<srceivt 
has been noted by the other. When this occurs, there is no confirma- 
tion, nor is there any communication (Ruesch, 37) • 

In the model of interpersonal cdnfirmation which follows later 
in this paper, indifference if? treated as the most disconf irming of 
all res-^onse forms, reprea^ntin^^ a f^eneral orientation of estrangement 
and disaffiliation toward the other (or behavior that is likely to be 
so interpreted by the receiver). Its indications includet silence 
when a reply is exD*cted, monologue, disruptive interjections and 
int«"rruntions, inappropriate nonverbal behavior, impersonal language, 
absence o^ self-expression, and various nonverbal "distancing" techniques 

Theme ItZi It is more confirming to be responded to relevantly 
than irrelevantly or tanfientially . 

To deny another's existence is to deny the most basic rr. cognition 
of him. Disconfirmation is not always total, howeveri it may in- 
clude a limited recognition of the other. For instance, his exist- 
ence may be acknowledg-d, but his attempt to communicate way be 
iar '"•d or distorted. The sneaker, by responding in a way that is 



diajunctlvd with tha other's coinnunioation, cun causa tha othar to 
faol that ho is not heard, or attended to, or regarded as important, 
or respected as a speaker. Buber (6) referred to f«uch disjunction 
as "monologue," describing it further as "two or more men, meeting 
in apace, speak each with himself in strangely tortuous and circuit- 
ous ways . . ." Laing {2k) called relevance the "crux of confirmation" 
since it lends significance to the other's communication and accords 
recognition to his evocatory act. 

The quality cf irrelevance in interaction has frequently been 
noted in the communication of disturbed families. Typical of clini- 
cal description of this phenomenon is that of Wynne (1^8) who reported 
that while individual statements in the interaction of schizophrenic 
families might appear normal, the transactional sequences were often 
"bizarre, disjointed, and fragmented." Irrelevant responses as a 
characteristic of family pathology were also studied by the team of 
aiuzki, Beavin, Tumopolsky and Veron (M), who used the term "trans- 
actional disqualification" to refer to any incongruity in the response 
of one speaker in relation to the context of the previous message 
of the other. Such incongruities, they concluded, may be a form 
of double-bind and as such are directly associated with the patho- 
genesis of schizophrenia. Their belief was supported in part by 
empirical findings of Beavers, Blximberg, Timkin, and Weiner (1+) who, 
in observing communicative patterns of mothers of schizophrenics, 
noted a significantly higher incidence of indii'eet or evasive response. 
That is, mothers of schizophrenics frequently appeared to be respond- 
ing, but actually had shifted to another topic. 

Ruesch (35,36) labeled as "tangential response" any reply in 
which the speaker reacts selectively to some incident*! cu.? in the 



other's speech, i^rnorinp or missinp his primary theme. Thus the 
resnonder may take cof^nizance of the speaker's attempt to communicate, 
but may still deny the content of his communication. Such a partially 
relevant resrsonse may take a number of forms. One way of responding 
tanpentially is to be responsive only to a self-initiated topic, 
ignoring any initiatory efforts by another. Laing (24) illustrated 
this with the case of a mother who woul<l evoke smiles in her infant, 
but never responded to the infant's initial smiles at her, returning 
only a flat, iull, look i^ the infant took the initiative. Hilde 
Bruch (7) noted a similar occurrance when parents tended to respond 
only to communication they had initiated with their child, ignoring 
the child's self-initiated communication. This seems related to 
T>uber«s notion that true dialopijie requires alternation of subject 
and object roles, ani that one's self-image may be choked off if he 
is constantly force-fed an object role opposite the other's subject (6). 

In the paradigm which follows, the discon-^irminir POwer of 
dis.lunctive resnonse depends upon its extent. Absolute irrelevance 
in the form o^ unrelated monologue is treated as maximally disconfirmingj 
it is probably somewhat less disconfirming for a speaker to respond 
tarprennally to an incidental cue, change the subject abruptly, 
return to his own earlier th-me, interipct a disruptive comment, or 
dri^t from t^e other's ooint. 

Theme .-^3 1 It is more confirming to h^S Snell s^l ^-experif-nce 
acce-tf^d than to have it internretod . molined, inhibited,^ denied. 



Raaponae "techniques" have been examined extensively as they 
relate to psychotherapy situations, with special emphasis on thera- 
pist interventions. In particxxlar, a distinction has been made be- 
tween the response technique of clarification and that of interpre- 
tation * Barnlund (1) summarized the difference between the two 
techniques in this way: 

In a clarification the therapist crystallizes in a few words 
or sentences his understanding of the feelings expressed in 
the immediately prededing remarks of the patient; in an 
interpretation the therapist goes beyond what has bean mani- 
festly expressed and identifies impulses and meanings that 
are not yet apparent to the patient (p. 631). 

In spite of rather extensive studies of therapeutic outcomes of 
both techniques, results are discrepant (1). But whatever the results 
in terms of therapeutic goals, the use of interpretation as a response 
form in everyday non -professional interaction is reported to have 
decidedly non-therapeutic effects on the receiver. Laing (2I|) sug- 
gested that interpretation is often motivated by the speaker* s own 
need to avoid conflict or to mask what the conflict is really about, 
or it may be an attempt on the part of the speaker to attribute his 
own feelings to the other. Laing calls this "pseudo-confirmation" 
because it confirms a false identity that is bestowed by the speaker 
and is not a part of the other's own self -experience. Such false 
confirmation may only confirm a fiction of what the other is taken 
to bo without the other receiving recognition as he really is (2U, 
p. 83). 

In some instances, interpretation may reflect the speaker's 
obliviousness to any emotion that he regards as undesirable or that 
is uncomfortable to him personally. In Laing' s words, such oblivious- 
ness often represents an "attempt to forestall a contradiction, a 
clash, an incon«)atibility, by transposing one person's experiential 



modality from perception to imagination**- -that is, by implying, "You 
don't really feel that way, you are only imagining that you do." This 
kind of response disconfirms the other because it causes him to doubt 
the validity of his own experience or his mode of experiencing. 
Laing's exairgples of this kind of response are not infrequent in 
everyday interaction: 

"You are just saying that; I know you don't mean it." 

"You may think you feel that way, but I know you don't." 

In a similar fashion, well-meaning friends, in an effort to be 
reassuring, may admonish another to "Stop worrying, there's nothing 
to be afraid of," or may say to a child, "Stop crying, there's 
nothing to cry about I" 

3ymonds ikk) commented on a similar form of interpretation, 
calling it external ization . which occurs when a speaker asserts that 
something is true of his listener when it is really a part of the 
emotional experience of the speaker himself. Por exarriple, a wife 
may say to her husband, "You don't want to go to the movies tonight, 
do you ?" (meaning, "X don't want to go . . . ") . With a child this 
sort of interpretation may take the form of telling him what he doesn't 
like, as "You don't want to eat all that candy," or "You don't want 
to play in that dirty mud." Such a harmless-appearing admonition 
may be dis confirming because the child in most cases does want to 
eat the candy and play in the mud. This particular response, there- 
fore, represents another aspect of the double -bind; the child must 
deny his own feelings or risk his parent's displeasure, and either 
choice is fearful to him. According to Lalng (25) a customary con- 
comitant to this kind of double -bind Is the process of "mystification" 
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—the substitution of the speaker* s motivation for the other person's 
real motivation as a way of exploiting him whil^3 expressing only ben- 
evolence : 

• • • no matter how a person feels or acts* no matter v'hat 
meaning he gives his situation* his feelings are denuded of 
validity, his acta are stripped of their motives, intentions, 
and consequences, the situation is robbed of meaning for him, 
so that he is totally mystified and alienated (p. 3kSi • 

Interpretation can also be disconfirming when the responder implies 

that the other speaker has no ri^ht to feel the way he does. Laing 

(25) provided an illustration: 

'But you can't be unhappy. Haven't we givem you everything you 
want? How can you be so imgrateful as to say that you are un- 
happy after all that has been done for you, after all the sac- 
rifices that have been made for you?' (p. 3^6) • 

The consequences of interpretation have received considerable 
attention in the psychiatric literature. Boszormenyi-Nagy (6) 
spoke of disturbed family interaction j.n which the "autonomous 
otherness" of certain family members is ignored when ot-.her meiabers 
speak for them, interpreting their motives and describing their 
feelings. Buber expressed it similarly when he said, "If we over- 
look the 'otherness' of the other person ... we shall see him in our 
own image and not as he really is in his concrete imiqueness" (16). 

The paradigm contained in this paper reflects our conviction 
(supported by much psychiatric theory, but little empirical data) • 
that it is disconfirming to be interpreted, sinalyzed, or spoken for 
by another person, or to have one's own expression denied, modified, 
evaluated, or otherwise restrainedt and it is confiming to have the 
other person accurately reflect one's feelings, acknowledge those 
feelings non-evaluatively, or attempt to clarify those feelings. This 
view represents a slight departure our factor analytic findings des- 



<-rihed enrll-r, which showed th* 'V?l^:rifyinr'* rftSDonse to hir;hly 
tynical of* "mont '-■rf^ferr-d** tarr.f'ts, but alno showei "interpre- 
tive'* res'^onse to he unirnnortant to the factor structure. As Barn- 
I'md (1) conr.-nted, "^ar more ciyta are needed on this factor, of 
course, but the drift of the fin^'ins^s sur^'ents that focuding on 
exorepsed feelln-^s and attenotinf; to clarify them has conr.iderable 
theran*utic vr.lue" (t). 630). 

In the para^iPim which follows, the cluster identified as 
**iinnervious response" includes several aspects and a variety of 
emDirical in^'icators: interpretation, pseudo-con ''irmation, denial 
or distortion enotional exr^ression, ani other forms res-^onse 
whi'^h teni to dery the SDeaker's feelinf^s or his expres5;5 n of th^m. 

?heme_J[^; P'-rnonal response is more con^'irminp: thafi personal 
res-^onse . 

Th* discunsion of interp^r:-onal confirmation han, to this point, 
been on-^red to a covr-.ideration of awareness and acc'^ptance o" the 
other. Certainly ther;e are! fundamental an:1 any behavior that suggests 
unav;aren«'?;n or r'^j'ctlon o-^ the other or his mode o"^ exneriencinr is 
discon^irminp to him. There is stronr support in the literature, how- 
ever, for th- belief f-iit awareness and acceptance, crucial as th^y 
ar-, do not demonstrate full "en 1orsem*r.t'* r -Ihe other unless accom- 
oaniei by Indications on the part of the soeaker that he is willing 
to rela-?-* at somethinf? more than a ritualistic, role-dictated level. 
As ^ar^lund (1) asserted, a r;on:-^tructiv« communicative relationship 
is possible only v/hen there is a demonritrated willi nf'.^ess to become 
irvol'-e-] with th** other person. 
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Th<* oi"eci5=5e ri^^ktiS.. b,y v/hich orn^ sneaker deiaonstriites to at.olhftr 

his uill in- ri^ss ^ov inv.nlverr.^r.t wr** not altof^ftther clear, iilt' oui-h 

;1 1 saf rili.«tion , or the UQwill in^-tner^s to b-cotne invol^'fd, seer.i.s to 

h;.ve severitl ri*th*r el'*iii- corapon»nts which have Iteeti sulgects of 

f-"'ni.rloal r'"="-5roh. The:?** coi'ipon*ntn fstll into three groups which 

stret (T) impersonal latif-iiaf:^ construct 5. on, (2) verbai* self-concealment, 

anl (3) -Ucta-icinr nonvrrl'trl Vehavior. v/hat is known aV'Out the 

f'r-.st r:rour» lerivft'" orimarily from studies of schizophrenic 

••^rrm'inic'it* <^n, v;^ich not sumrininf^;, since schizophrenia is 

ri*r:ar:lea cy :■: ny an a hreakdown" in th<* in'!ividual' s capi^city to 

forn an"! -^laintain relat*.onR'dps (3, '^2, IT, and others). I hjive 

assumed that si.^iliir forms of imo-rsonal res'^onse anionA normals 

oocij-^.- '*or iri'joh th'* sam^ r^a^jon, and the difference is one of degree* 

A number of writ<»rs have not*d that the use of impersonal lan- 

^iiiifr-j ro:icjt^--iction3 sef^iTi to ^rect interpersonal barriers hetween 

Deool". Loreriz (3^) ie 'cribed t^ie pr** f '^-rence of schizopln'^Tiics ,. 

for se •^'♦nces h'-^rS linp; v/ith "there"— such as •*There are people wJio. • 

"Th*re s**nr> to b^. . • I^o^-ers (33) commented on the hahitual 

use o'* impersonal cor-structions on the part of his more rifiid patients, 

an-! in*ernr*te! t'^at as a protection af^,ainst unwanted intimacy t 

!-!is £the patient's 1/ communication, even in a receptive 
an^ aoc^ptant climate, tends to he almost ertirely about 
ext#»r'-alB , almost never a^-out self. The form of communi- 
cation t^nds to bet "The situation is. • • " "there are 
♦ . .," "th»y say. . ." If pre.^sed, he mi^ht say, "My 
char&«"teristics are. . but he would almost n<»ver 
say, "I feel". . .," "I believe. . .,** or "I am uncertain 
about. . •" (o. 104) • 
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Th'^ br.^-ituc;.l une o*^ iro^-rsonal lanniaf^e woul I obviously inhabit 
a spf^nkr^r* ? ahilil.v 'i:^cl.o.-:r hi" perso.-icil feelin,.:'; or exoeriences. 
Thp --hirct 0** .-^el^-U-closurf^ han heon a nopular Vr-JUQ in p.'5;ycMatric 
an-» nsyc' otb'^rHT^eutic v,ri-^in~ nn-* n^^e^-ls no suoport hcrci^ 3tronfj 
ar^-'im'-r-^? ^o^ tlv theranrutic val\:o o-^ rrvealin,^ the "rreneni; and 
r--rt'.r;] "^--^ i-" («) h-^"** bee ^ ...K.mre.i by Jourard Janov (^^2), 

Ifiln" a-i many others* 

At a nonver>:al l^vel, Roye'ifeld (3-'^) ^ornonstrate:] that affiliation 
has several cor fomv-.ts, particularly those associated -rith nroxinrlty 
an-; f^ye -^n+act. "^xline (!'-•) ^e-ortod that -hi^h affiliation- T)ersons 
are ovon--* to look directly at othrr sr^eakers, while thoir low-affiliation 
count'-r-^artn tend to focur: on work materials at hand. A further investi- 
{^atio-^ of eyr contact and affiliation (15) led Exline, et al,, to 
conol\"^e t*^att 

In ^'-neral a continu-^d exchknge of glances would soem to 
sirrial a wiliinf;nes8 or a desire to become involved with 
one another, or to maintain an ongoing, interaction. Avoid- 
ance, on the other hand, would seem to indicate a lack of 
interest in initiatinf^ a relationship, or in the case of an 
onf:-oinp; interaction would inlicate that one or more parties 
wished to break away ( . .?02)* 

Dir.tancinr. techniques mif,ht also include leaving the room while 
the other in tiijeakinf*:, rrovint: away from him to a more distant s-)ot, 
or enr^.:.ginr in othrrr unr-"lat--^d activities. 

In a r.-rclirninary tr-stinf: of this oaradi-ra (Jacobs, 1973), the experi- 
mental conn^.ion i'^en-^ifird as "disaff illation" (IncluUnc impersonal 
lan^ua,",e, lack o^ oye contact, ::nd rr-.yr.ical IiGtarcinr:) emergGd as 
equal to the "in Afferent" condition in terms of its dir-conf inning 
nov;er. concluded that the ir:^Dlied meta-messaf^e "V/e are not 

r'-'l^-^-tn^" ir. p.-rhapr, tantamount to the m-. ta-mossar,e "Vou do not 
exi'^t? Th*- naraU-m as now constructed includes interpersonal 
re-.Monse forms in the "Indifferent response" cluster. 
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?hTe iir'^ -^nuhtlfss other nonverbal in.Uciitors of affiliation 
or itn r*i-ction. Certainly tiictil* cues must be imuortai^t as well 
as h<*ad and body cues and tonal or Dhonemic features of the voice. 
The extent to which such indicators are interoreted b., the receiver 
as con^'irminr or discos firminfi; to him remains to be invev«3tigated . 

Thi ; section has Dresent(»d four themes about interDersonal 
confirmation w^iich occur with re^-:ularity in the clinical, psychiatric, 
and nsychotheraneutic literature. Th«;se themes hi*v^ been rev iewed 
becaus<» they se*rn useful in ex'^lsininf; confirmation and disconfirmation. 
Th» section v/hi ch follows su^^.^-ests a m-thod of system^j tiz inr speci-^ic 
i.^v . iniici^tors into a oaradi/^n of clusters whose interpretations 
by t^-- receiver, in t-rm.^ of -ttiturles arcribed to the sneaker, are 
potentially t^'stfble. 
Conr^tructinfT a raradirrn 

It has been suggested in this oaper that there are three asnects 
of self-exn^rience that may be confirmed in interaction with another 
nerson. It is assumed that maximum interpersonal confirmation occurs 
when all three asoects are confirmed, and minimum confirma ion occurs 
when none of the three aspects are confirmed. For the purpose of 
naradifrm co^istruction , these asnects, with emoirical indicators of 
each, *'^»ve been arranged into a progreesive heirarchy of behavioral 
"clu'^ters," ranr.in^ from least to most confirminf?. Cluster I is 
ide^-tified as INDIFFERENT RESPONSE CLUSTER and is defined by a 
general orientation of unawaroness of the other's existence or an 

unwillingness to relate to him in any way. 
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is cha-'uctf ri/.c.l by a ^vnM-al ';>•!•• ntcLtion towar.^ t'le otV-p-r of rom.nurii- 
ca'lor -^e.-.ial (' 'rUdtio'i) . It r^-^r<'rv. oartic darly !-o i;iessa^;e .Us- 
•lual i'^lca*:* 0:. '..Mc'i occurs w'len a rc>o■>o;l-^ is irr van'" , ta-."e;.tial » 
0?" ot:^ -i-v.'is':: : * .• I'l b'tive . It al3o includes res'.onses that ai'e 
iricli-'ar, i^-co'-ri:-*:r.rn ■•vith other messages from t?ie same source, or 
arf» inco>>rr";j'^nt with th-^nrelves . 

'::u"tr.r III i- i le->i-^if>d as IMrERVICUo RES' ONSE CLUSTER and 
is c'^araft-'^'rize'i ^y a r;^:neral orientation towar.1 th-.- other of 
o'l ! -iou^ness to his percetions, esnecially his emotional experience. 
It irrinlien reco.-^nit ion of the other's existence (h^nce is .•onfirming 
o" one as^iect), 'rjt disconfirms his mode of self-experience. 

Cluster IV in ilentifiea as DIALOCrUE CLUSTER and is characterized 
by a r:enfrral ori-ntation of awarer^^^ss, acknowlf^d^^cment, acceptance, 
an-3 involv^^ment. This grouDinf^ reoresents maximum con'^irmation 
b'^cau'-e it imTilies "en lorsement" of all three aspects of the othor's 
sel^-*xT)'»ri<'nce ani has thf> effect of furthering the interaction. 

Fi^re 1 shows in shortc;ned form the various componerts of 
each of th^^- four clusters. Ex- anded descriptions and - xanDles are 
conta'nei in Ar^nenUx A. 

In orier to t^^ct orc^ositi ons about intero- rsonal confirmation 
a- inter— r»t'='d by the receiver of a communication, it was necessary to 
devise a m*»asurinF instrument. v;e accomDlished this with the Perceived 
Con-^ir*mation Inve^.tory ("^CI), which is a summated ratinp; scale of the 
Likert typ*^. This scale orovides a way of scoring how each participcnt 
viev/s the other's view of him along six continua ("Hp is aware of me," 
"He accents me," etc.), w'-ich tog'^th^r reflect the basic dimf>nsions 
0^ th* cor>Rt^uct "internersonal confirmation." 
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Jacobs (21) Droviiffd construct vkli'lation for the ^CI by usinr an 
it<»r.--to*al corr'^lation m'^thc' to cor^oar^ reriorted feelings of 
confirmation on th^ bix dimftn";ions for three tarFi^tsi mother, 
frl"n\ an1 nrofessor. Intftr-item correlations proved to be 
accentaMy hirh for all thre*^ targets. 

Ri*cent Research Fini intrs About Confirmation 

"ince the be.^im^inf^ of the confirmation research project, 
several provoca+ive finUnf^s have been re^ortedt 

3ieburs (38), usinf^ a known-groups technique, found that 
effective groups used sirnificantly fewer disconf irming response 
forms than did known ineffective groups. ( identi-f^i cation of grouns 
as ef-r*>ctive or ineffective was based on objective performance criteria.) 

Jacobs (20) found that subjects exnosed evDerimentally to a 
••i is confirming:" condition reacted significantly differently to th^ir 
Dartners (who v/ere trained confederates enacting behaviors described 
ir. R-s-^onse Cat^rories T, II, and III), and they attributed significantly 
different imnressions of them to their oartners than did subjects exposed 
to the "confirming" condition (Cat^f^ory IV behaviors). Differences in 
sub.i-cts* reactions to th*ir nartn^rs in the two conditions were si^r 
ni'icant at the .01 level of confidence. 

Sundel (^O), stressing; the reciprocal nature of communication, 
studied teacher-nuDil interaction In' the classroom in order to assess 
the relationship between the two with particular emphasis on the 
senuential oairin^^ of conf irming/disconf irminr verbal modes. He 
demon!=?trated a stronr nositive relationship between paired teacher 
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and student conf inaing/disconfimlng category claastf Icatlons. That 
ia, when teachers were confirming, afcudenta tended to be confirming j 
when teachers were cUscon firming, students tended to be disconf iming. 

Clark (13) axamined the effects of three interpersonal variables 
(conf irrrmt ion, self -disclosure, and accuracy of intei'personal percep- 
tion) upon satisfaction and attraction reported in marital dyada. Ho 
found that the conf irma+-.ion variable accounted for a greater part of 
thevariance than any other variable tested. Specifically, for couples 
whose relationship had existed for 1-3 years, confirmation accounted 
for $3^% of the variance in satisfaction and attraction; in the k^S 
year relationship, U3/^ of the variance was accounted for by confirma- 
tion, and in the ovor-7 year relationships $0% of the variance was 
accounted for by confirmation. The variables of self-disclosure and 
interpersonal perception accuracy accounted for non-algnif leant amounts 
of variation in reported marital satisfaction. 

Summary 

This has been an attempt to specify what interpersonal confirmation 
is by classifying and categorizing its observable phenomena. At pres- 
ent it seems accurate to report that confirmation is a critical and 
perhaps a unitary dimension of human interaction, yet it has been only 
imprecisely defined heretofore. This paper discusses preliminary 
efforts to clarify the construct confimatlon in terms of interpreta- 
tions attributed to certain symbolic acts, and to systematlzd the 
construct by Identifying its behavioral conqoonents. 

This paper has briefly reviewed portions of the relevant litera- 
ture from several disciplines in order to establish the nature of 
confirmation and its underlying dynamics. Prom the literature and 
associated research, four themes have emerged, representing various 

BEST copy AVAILABLE 



aspects of conrirmation, which may collectively define the concept. 
The components thus identified have been arranged into a paradigm 
which siiggests a method of testing an hypothesized heirarchy of 
response clusters. 

It is concluded that in spite of the seeming complexity of what 
it means to "endorse" another » the basic phenomena are few and can 
be described in four groupings* each of which can be identified by 
observable indicators. 

Other studies are under way which promise to increase our under* 
standing of interpersonal confirmation and to improve methodologies 
for measuring its occurrance in human interaction. In this way we 
may begin to gain insight about the ixqpact of interpersonal confirmation 
upon hunan relationships'— and perhaps gage its effect upon the "spirit 
of man.** 
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A": EKDIX A 

* 

RESPONSE CATISGORY DESCRI^'TIONS 



Cluster I - Indifferent Response 

1. Turns away from the otAer personi does not look directly 
at him or make eye conhact with him. May leave the 
room, engage in converaution with a third party, or 
perform unrelated tasks" while the other is speaking. 

2. Makes no nonverbail response to the other's communi- 
cation! facial expression is noncommital and gestures, 
if used, are inappropriate to the other's speech. 

3. Makes no verbal response j r-^mains silent when reply 
seems expected and appropriate. 

4. If he soeaks, his communication has the following 
qualities: 

a. He conducts prolonged unbroken monologue, not 
Tsermitting the other person to enter the con- 
versation, or ignoring his contribution if he 
does try to srjeak. 

b. Makes disruptive interjections, nonverbal 
distractions, and frequent interruptions. 

c. Favors impersonal language constructions in 
preference to first-person constructions. 
Seliom uses "I," •'me,- or '•mine," substituting 
the generalized "you," '•one,- or "we" for any 
personal reference. Avoids self-expr'^ssion of 
any kind. 
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Cluster II - Disqualifying Res^^onse 

1. >sponse is totally irrelevant to the other's prior 
utt^'rance. Shifts to a new subject without warning 
or returns inappropriately to a previous tooic of 



his own 



2. Hesoonds obliquely by reacting to an incidental 
part of the other's speech, but seems to miss his 
main Doint, May anpear to acknowledge the other s 
sneech, but immediately takes the conversation in 
a different direction ("Oh, that reminds me . . . 

^^s ^^rv«» +v>« /^+v^*y»«« nnlnt. back tO hlS Orlf^i 
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a different direction rur, xnai, rcmj-nuo my . • • / 
Way drift from the other's point back to his J^-ip?*?-^. . 
theme. Tends to respond only to tonics that he initiates 
himself, . avoiding the other's attempt to initiate a 
tonic. 

Uses unclear languap;e that is difficult to follow 
because of its loose, rambline: construction, 
incomplete sentences, abstract words, or referents 
with reduced specificity. May interject useless, 
repetitive patterns, such as "you know," where they 
serve no purpose. 

k. Contra licts himself with connictine; verbal messages, 
or verbal messages that do not match nonverbal messages. 
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1. 

2. 
3. 

5. 



Ill - Impervious R'^snonse 

a^^-aks for th^ oth^r, tellinr^ him how he "reially" feels 
or what he really m^^ans. ("I know you don't really m*an 
that.") While denyinf^ th* other's expressed feelings, 
h* may subs-^itute a feelinft not mentioned by the other. 
^■ay answer questions addre'->sed to the other and complete 
his sentences/ 

Denies the other's expression about how he experiences 
events, suggesting that "things are not really that way? 
you are only imag^inin^ it.** 

Evaluates other's expression negatively, implying that 
he has no rip:ht to feel as he does* ("How can you possibly 
be unhappy after all we've done for you?" or "You should be 
ashamed to feel that way when. • .") 

Directs or advises the other about how he should or should 
not feel. ("Don't worry," "Stop feelinf?; sorry for yourself," 
"I^t's not fc^t emotional about this," etc.) 

While heine^ critical of the other's exr^ression, stresses 

his own benevolent motivation ("I'm only doing this for 

your own rooi," or "Believe me, I know what's best for you.") 
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Cluster IV - nialopnift 

1, 3"D^aks when a verbal renly seems expectei and appropriate. 

2. Reacts to the other nonverbally (by f^^^sture, facial 
exDression touch, or tone of voice; in a way that seems 
con^rupnt with what the other is saying. 

Alternates speaking with listerins, allowing the other 
apr^roximately "equal time." Alternates subject-ob.1ect roles 
by initiatinf?; and allowing other to initiate. 

4. Responds in a way that is relevant to the other's conversation. 
May elicit more information about his tonic, express interest 
in what he has said, reflect, or acknowledge non-evaluatively. 
r.^ay comment about his expressed or inferred feelings and 
encourage him to say more about them. 

5. Res'-onds in a way that is clear and easily understood. 
Sentences are comnlete, referents are obvious, and verbal 
messages are congruent with nonverbal messages. 

6. Looks directly at the other, turns toward him, and directs 
remarks directly to him. Makes frequent, but not constant 
eye contact with the other. Does not engage in other tasks, 
but rives full attention to other while he is speaking. 
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